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1 have got some money that she left me, 
six thousand pounds ’or seven thousand 
pounds, and I’ll sell that Odontoglossum 
Pavo for what it will fetch to Sir Joshua 
Tredgold—he was the man with the long 
beard who, you tell me, ran up Woodden to 
over two thousand pounds—or, failing him, 
to someone else. I’ll write about it to-night. 
I don’t think I have any debts to speak of, 
for the governor has been allowing me three 
thousand pounds a year—at least, that is 
my share of the profits paid to me in return 
for my bullion-broking labours, and, except 
flowers, I have no expensive tastes. So the 
devil take the past! Here’s to the future 
and whatever it may bring! ” And he 
polished off the glass of port he held, and 
laughed in his jolly fashion. 

Really he was a most attractive young 
man, a'little reckless, it is true, but then 
recklessness and youth mix well, like brandy 
and soda. 

I echoed the toast and drank off my port, 
for I like a good glass of wine when I can 
get it, as would anyone who has had to live 
for months on rotten water, although I admit 
that agrees with me better than the port. 

“ Now, Mr. Quatermain,” he went on, “ if 
you have done, light your pipe and let’s go 
into the other room and study that cypri- 
pedinm of yours. I shan’t sleep to-night 
unless I see it again first. Stop a bit, 
though; we’ll get hold of that old ass 
Woodden before he turns in. 

“Woodden,” said his master, when the 
gardener had arrived, “ this gentleman, Mr. 
Quatermain, is going to show you an orchid 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” answered Woodden, 
“ but if Mr. Quarter Man says that, he lies. 
It ain’t in Nature ; it don’t bloom nowhere.” 

I opened the case and revealed the golden 
cypripedium. Woodden stared at it and 
rocked. Then he stared again and felt his 
head, as though to make sure it was on his 
ihoulders. Then he gasped. 

“Well, if that there flower bain’t made 
up, it’s a master one! If I could see that 
there flower a-blowing on the plant, I’d die 

“ Woodden, stop bilking and sit down,” 
exclaimed his master. “ Yes, there where 
you can look at the flower. Now, Mr. 
Quatermain, will you tell us the story of 
that orchid from beginning to end ? Of 
course, omitting its habitat, if you like, for 
it isn’t fair to ask that secret. Woodden 
can be trusted to hold his tongue, and so 


I remarked that I was sure they could, 
and for the next half-hour talked almost 
without interruption, keeping nothing bock, 
and explaining that I was anxious to find 
someone who would finance an expedition to 
search for this particular plant, as I believed, 
the only one of its sort that existed in the 

“ How much will it cost ? ” asked Mr. 

“ I lay it at two thousand pounds,” I 
answered. “You see, we must have plenty 
of men and guns and stores, also trade goods 
and presents.” 

“I call that cheap. But supposing, Mr. 
Quatermain, that the expedition proves 
successful, and the plant iB secured, what 
then ?" 


“ Then I propose that Brother John, who 
found it, and of whom I have told you, 
shonld take one-third of whatever it might 
sell for, that I, as captain of the expedition, 
should take one-third, and that whoever 
finds the necessary money shonld take the 
remaining third.” 

“ Good ! That’s settled.” 

“ What’s settled ? ’’ I asked. 

“Why, that we should divide in the 
proportions you named, only I bargain to be 
allowed to take my whack in kind—I mean 
in plant—and to have the first option of 
purchasing the rest of the plant at whatever 
value may be agreed upon.” 

“ But, Mr. Somers, do you mean that you 
wish to find two thousand pounds and make 
this expedition in person ? " 

“ Of course I do. I thought you under¬ 
stood that. That is, if you will have me. 
Your old friend, the lunatic, yon and I, will 
together seek for and find this golden flower. 
I say that's settled.” 

On the morrow accordingly it was settled, 
with the help of a document signed in 
duplicate by both of us. 

Before these arrangements were finally 
concluded, however, I insisted that Mr. 
Somers should meet my late companion, 
Charlie Scroope, when 1 was not present, in 
order that the latter might give him a full 
and particular report concerning myself. 
Apparently the interview was satisfactory—at 
least, so I judged from the very cordial and 

Somers met me after it was over. Also I 
thought it my duty to explain to him with 
much clearness, in the presence of Scroope 
as a witness, the great dangers of such an 
enterprise as that on which he proposed to 
embark. I told him straight out that lie 
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him rushed a great mob of naked men, two 
hundred of them, perhaps, brandishing slave- 
sticks, stones, and the boughs of trees. When 
they had almost reached the boma, whence 
we watched them amazed, they split into two 
bodies, half of them passing to our left, 
apparently under the command of the Mazitn 
who had accompanied Hans to the slave 
camp, and the other half to the right, 
following the old Hottentot himself. I 
stared at Mavovo, for I was too wouderstruck 
to speak. 

“ Ah,” said Mavovo, “ that Spotted Snake 
of yonrs ”—he referred to Hans—“ is great 
in his own way, for he has even been able to 
put courage into the hearts of slaves. Do 
you not understand, my father, that they arc 
about to attack those Arabs, yes, and to pull 
them down, as wild dogs do a buffalo calf ? ” 

It was true; this was the Hottentot's 
superb design. Moreover, it succeeded. Up 
on the hillside he had watched the progress 
of the fight and seen how it must end. Then, 
through the interpreter who was with him, 
he harangued those slaves, pointing out to 
them that we, their white friends, were about 
to be overwhelmed, and that they must 
either strike for themselves or return to the 
yoke. Among them were some who had 
been warriors in their own tribes, and 
through these he stirred the others. They 
seized the slave-sticks from which they had 
been freed, pieces of rock, anything that 
came to their hands, and at a given signal 
charged, leaving only the women and children 
behind them. 

Seeing them come, the scattered Arabs 
liegan to fire at them, killing some, but 
thereby revealing their own hiding-places. 
At these the slaves rushed. They hurled 
themselves upon the Arabs ; they tore them, 
they dashed out their brains in such fashion 

thirds of them were dead, and tile rest, of 
whom we took some toll with our rifles as 
they bolted from cover, were in full flight. 

It was a terrible vengeance. Never did 
I witness a more savage scene than that of 
these outraged men wreaking their wrongs 
upon their tormentors. I remember that 
w hen most of the Arabs had been killed and 
a few had escaped, the slaves found one—I 
think it was the captain of the gang—who 
had hidden himself in a little patch of dead 
reeds washed up by the stream. Somehow 
they managed to fire these ; I expect that 
Hans, who had remained discreetly in the 
background after the fighting began, emerged 
when it was over and guve them a match. 


In due course out came the wretched Arab. 
Then they flung themselves on him as 
marching ants do upon a caterpillar, and, 
despite his cries for mercy, tore him to 
fragments, literally to fragments. Being what 
they were, it was hard to blame them. If 
we had seen our parents shot, our infants 
pitilessly butchered, our homes destroyed, and 
our women and children marched off in the 
slave-sticks to be sold into bondage, should 
we not have done the same? I think so, 
although we are not ignorant savages. 

Thus our lives were saved by those whom 
we had tried to save, and for once justice 
was done even in those dark parts of Africa, 
for in that time they were dark indeed. 
Had it not been for Hans and the courage 
which he managed to inspire into the hearts 
of these crushed blacks, I have little doubt 
but that before nightfall we should have been 
dead, for I do not think that any attempt at 
retreat would have proved successful. And 
if it had, what would have happened to us 
in that wild country, surrounded by enemies 
und with only the few rounds of ammunition 
that we could have carried in our flight ? 

“Ah, Baas,” said the Hottentot a little 
while later, squinting at me with his liead- 
like eyes, “after all, you did well to listen 
to ray prayer and bring me with you. Old 
Hans is a drunkard, yes, or at least he used 
to be, and old Hans gambles, yes, and 
perhaps old Hans will go to hell. But 
meanwhile old Hans can think, as he thought 
one day before the attack on Maraisfonteiii, 
us he thought one day on the Hill of 
Slaughter by Dingaan’s kraal, and as he 
thought this morning up there among the 

He saw that those dogs of Arabs were cutting 
down a tree to make a bridge across that 
deep stream and get round to the high 
ground at the lock of you, whence they 
would have shot you all in five minutes. 
And now, Baas, my stomach feels very queer. 
There was no breakfast on the hillside, and 
the sun was very hot. I think that just one 
tot of brandy—oh, I know I promised not 
to drink, but if you give it me, the sin is 
yours, not mine.” 

Well, I gave him the tot, a stiff one, which 
he drank quite neat, although it was against 
my principles, und locked up the bottle 
afterwards. Also I shook the old fellow's 
hand and^ thanked him, which seamed ^to 

therefore he was thinking of himself, nut of 
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cocks. There was none of that starvation 
which is, or was, so common in East Africa, 
where the traveller often cannot get food for 
love or money—generally because there is 

When this business was settled by my 
sending a message of thanks to the king, with 
an intimation that we hoped to wait upon 
him on the morrow with a few presents, I 
went to seek Sammy in order to tell him to 
kill and cook tbe sheep. After some search 
I found, or rather heard, him beyond a reed 
fence which divided two of the huts. He 
was acting as interpreter between Stephen 
Somers and Mavovo. 

“ This Zulu man declares, Mr. Somers,” 
he said, “ that he quite understands everything 
you have been explaining, and that it is 
■ probable that we shall all be butchered by 
this savage Bausi if we cannot tell him when 
the white man Dogeetah, whom he loves, 
will arrive here. He says also that he thinks 
that by his magic he could learn when this 
will happen, if it is to happen at all—which 
of course, Mr. Somers, for your private 
information only, is a mighty lie of the 
ignorant heathen. He adds, however, that 
he does not care one brass farthing—his 
actual expression, Mr. Somers, is one grain of 
com on a mealie-cob—about his or anybody 
else’s life, which, from all I have heard of 
his proceedings, I can well believe to be 
true. He says in his vulgar language that 
there is no difference between the belly of a 
Mazituland hyena and that of any other 
hyena, and that the earth of Mazituland is 
as welcome to his bones as any other earth, 
since the earth is the wickedest of all 
hyenas, in that he has observed that soon or 
late it devours everlastingly everything which 
once it bore. You must forgive me for 
reproducing his empty and childish talk, 
Mr. Somers, but you bade me to render the 
words of this savage with exactitude. In fact, 
Mr. Somers, this reckless person intimates, 
in short, that some power with which he is 
not acquainted—he calls it the ‘strength 
that makes the sun to shine and broiders 
the blanket of the night with stars ’ (forgive 
me for repeating his silly words)—caused him 
1 to be born into this world, and, at an honr 
already appointed, will draw him from this 
world back into its dark, eternal bosom, 
there to be rocked in sleep, or nursed to life 
again, according to its unknown will’—I 
translate exactly, Mr. Somers, although I do 
not know what it all means—and that he 
does not care a curse when this happens. 
Still, he says that whereas he is growing old. 


and has known many sorrows—he alludes 
here, I gather, to some nigger wives of his 
whom another savage knocked on the head ; 
also to a child bo whom he appears to have 
been attached—you are young, with all your 
days and, he hopes, joys before yon. There¬ 
fore he would gladly do anything in his power 
to save your life, because although you are 
white and he is black, he has conceived an 
affection for you and looks on you as his child. 
Yes, Mr. Somers, although I blush to repeat 
it, this black fellow says he looks upon you 
as his child. He adds, indeed, that if the 
opportunity arises, he will gladly give his 
life to save your life, and that it cuts his 
heart in two to refuse you anything. Still, 
he must refuse this request of yours that he 
will ask the creature he calls his Snake 
—what he means by that, I don’t know, 
Mr. Somers—to declare when the white man 
named Dogeetah will arrive in this place. 
For this reason, that he told Mr. Quater- 
main, when he laughed at him about his 


magic for him or any of you, and that he 
will die rather than break his word. That’s 
all, Mr. Somers, and I dare ray you will 
think—quite enough, too.” 

“ I understand,” replied Stephen. “ Tell 
the Chief Mavovo ”—I observed he laid an 
emphasis on the word chief—" that I quite 
understand, and that I thank him very 
much for explaining things to me so fully. 
Then ask him whether, as the matter is so 
important, there is no way out of this 
trouble.” 

Sammy translated into Zulu, which he 
spoke perfectly, as I noted, without inter¬ 
polations or additions. 

“ Only one way," answered Mavovo, in the 
intervals of taking snuff. * It is that Macu- 
mazahn himself shall ask me to do this thing. 
Macumazahn is my old chief and friend, and 
for his rake I will forget what, in the case 
of others, I should always remember. If he 
will come and ask me, without mockery, to 
exercise my skill on behalf of all of us, I 
will try to exercise it, although I know very 
well that he believes it to be but as an idle 
little whirlwind that Btirs the dust, that 
raises the dust and lets it fall again without 
purpose or meaning, forgetting, as the wise 
white men forget, that even the wind which 
blows the dust is the same that breathes in 
our nostrils and that, to it, we also are as is 


Now, I, the listener, thought for a moment 
or two. The words of this fighting savage, 
Mavovo, even those of them of which I 
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Quatermain. I tell you that, although I am 
a coward, I will die before anyone gets his 
fingers into that box! ” 

“ I am sure that you will, Sammy, my boy,” 

I said. “ But I hope, although things look 
queer, that none of us will be called upon to 
die just yet.” 

The morning came at last, and the six of 
us marched down to the canoe, which had 
been brqught round to the open waterway. 
Here we had to undergo a kind of Customs 
House examination at the hands of Komba 
and his companions, who seemed terrified 
lest we should be smuggling firearms. 

“ You know what rifles are like,” I said 
indignantly. “Can you see any in our 
hands? Moreover, I give you my word 

Komba bowed politely, but suggested that 
perhaps some “ little guns,” by which he • 
meant pistols, remained in our baggage, by 
accident. Komba was a most suspicious 

^ “ Undo all the loads,” I said to Hans, who 
obeyed with an enthusiasm which I confess 
struck me as suspicious. 

Knowing his Becretive and tortuous nature, 
this sudden zeal for openness seemed almost 
unnatural. He began by unrolling his 
own blanket, inside of which appeared a 
miscellaneous collection of articles. I 
remember among them a spare pair of very 
dirty trousers, a battered tin cup, a wooden 
spoon such as Kaffirs use to eat their scoff 
with, a bottle full of some doubtful 
compound, sundry roots and other native 
medicines, an old pipe I bad given him, and 
last, but not least, a huge head of yellow 
tobacco in the leaf, of a kind that the 
Mazitu, like the Fongo, cultivate to some 

“ What on earth do you want so much 
tobacco for, Hans ? ” I asked. 

“For us three black people to smoke. 
Baas, or to take as snuff, or to chew. Perhaps 
where we are going we may find little to eat, 
and then tobacco is a food on which one can 
live for days. Also it brings sleep at 

“Oh, that will do,” I said, fearing lest 
Hans, like a second Kir Walter Raleigh, was 
about to deliver a loug lecture upon the 

“ There is no need for the yellow man to 
take this weed to our land,” interrupted 
Komba, “for there we have plenty. Why 
does he cumber himself with the stuff ? ” 
And lie stretched out his hand idly as though 
to take hold of and examine it closely. 


At this moment, however, Mavovo called 
attention to his bundle, which he had undone, 
whether on purpose or by accident, I do not 
know, and, forgetting the tobacco, Komba 
turned to attend to him. With a marvellous 
celerity Hans rolled up his blanket again. 
In less than a minute the lashings were fast 
and it was hanging on his back. Again 
suspicion took me, but an argument which 
had sprung up between Brother John and 
Komlia about the former’s butterfly net, 
which Komba suspected of being a new kind 
of gun, or at least a magical instrument of a 
dangerous sort, attracted my notice. After 
this dispute, another arose over a common 
garden trowel that Stephen had thought fit 
to bring with him. Komba asked what it 
was for. Stephen replied through Brother 
John that it was to dig up flowers. 

“Flowers 1” said Komba. “One of our 
gods is a flower. Does the white lord wish 
to dig up our god ? ” 

Of course, this was exactly what Stephen 
did desire to do, but not unnaturally he kept 
the fact to himself. The squabble grew so 
hot that finally I announced that if our 
little belongings were treated with so much 
suspicion, it might be better that we should 
give up the journey altogether. 

“ We have passed our word that we have 
no firearms,” I said in the most dignified 
manner that I could command, “ and that 
should be enough for you, 0 Komba.” 

Then Komba, after consultation with his 
companions, gave way. Evidently he was 
anxious that we should visit Pongoland. 

So at last we started. We three white men 
and our servants seated ourselves in the 
stem of the canoe on grass cushions that 
had been provided. Komba went to the 
bows, and his people, taking the broad 
paddles, rowed and pushed the boat along 
the waterway made by the hippopotami 
through the tall and matted reeds, from 
which ducks and other fowl rose in multitudes 
with a sound like thunder. A quarter of an 
hour or so of paddling through these weed- 
encumbered shallows brought us to the deep 
and open lake. Here, on the edge of the 
reeds, a tall pole that served as a mast was 
shipped, and a square sail, made of closely- 
woven mats, run up. It filled with the 
morning off-land breeze, and presently we 
were bowling along at a rate of quite eight 
miles an hour. The shore grew dim behind 
us, but for a long while above the clinging 
mists I could see the flag that we had 
planted on the mound. By degrees it 
dwindled till it became a mere speck and 
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presentiment, he began to question Brother 
John, whom he had learned was a priest of 
an unknown sort, as to the possibility of 
another life after death. 

Brother John, who, be it remembered, 
was a very earnest missionary by calling, 
proceeded to administer some compressed 
religions consolations, when, quite near to 
us, the god began to beat upon some kind of 
very large and deep dram. He didn't roar 
this time ; he only worked away at a massed- 
band military dram. At least, that is what 
it sounded like, and very unpleasant it was 
to hear in that awful forest, with skulls 
arranged on boxes all round us, I can assure 
you, my reader. 

The dramming ceased, and, pulling himself 
together. Brother John continued nis pious 
demonstrations. Also just at that time a 
thick rain-cloud quite obscured the moon, so 
that the darkness grew dense. I heard John 
explaining to the Kalubi that he was not 
really a Kalubi, but an immortal soul. (I 
wonder whether he understood him.) Then 
I became aware of a horrible shadow—I 
cannot describe it in any other way—that 
was blacker than the blackness, which 
advanced towards us at an extraordinary 
speed from the edge of the clearing. 

Next second there was a kind of scuffle a 
few feet from me, followed by a stifled yell, 
and I saw the shadow retreating in the 
direction from which it had come. 

“ What's the matter ? ” I asked. 

“Strike a match,” answered Brother John; 
“ I think something has happened.” 

I struck a match, which burnt up very 
well, for the air was quite still. In the light 
of it I saw first the anxious faces of our 
party—how ghastly they looked I—and next 
the Kalubi, who had risen and was waving 
his right arm in the air, a right arm that 
was bloody and lacked the hand. 

“The god has visited me and taken 
away my hand! ” he moaned in a wailing 

I don’t think anybody spoke—the thing 
was beyond words—but we tried to bind the 
poor fellow’s arm up by the light of matches. 
Then we sat down again and watched. 

The darkness grew still denser as the 
thick of the cloud passed over the moon, 
and for a while the silence, that utter silence 
of the tropical forest at night, was broken 
only by the sound of our breathing, the 
buzz of a few mosquitoes, the distant splash 
of a plunging crocodile, and the stifled groans 
of the mutilated man. 

Again I saw, or thought I saw—this may 


have been half an hour later—that black 
shadow dart towards us, as a pike darts 
at a fish in a pond. There was another 
scuffle, just to my left—Hans sat between 
me and the Kalubi—followed by a single 
prolonged wail. 

“The king-man has gone,” whispered 
Hans. “ I felt him go as though a wind 
had blown him away. Whore he was, there 
is nothing but a hole.” 

Of a sudden the moon shone out from 
behind the clouds. In its sickly light about 
half-way between us and the edge of the 
clearing, say, thirty yards off, I saw—oh, 
what did I see ? The Devil destroying a lost 
soul I At least, that is what it looked like. 
A huge, grey-black creature, grotesquely 
human in its shape, had the thin Kalubi in 
its grip. The Kalubi’s head had vanished 
in its maw, and its vast black arms seemed to 
be employed in breaking him to pieces. 

Apparently he was already dead, though 
his feet, that were lifted off the ground, 
still moved feebly. 

I sprang up and covered the beast with 
the rifle, which was cocked, getting full on 
to its head, which showed the clearest, 
though this was rather guesswork, since I 
could not distinctly sec the foresight. I 
pulled, but either the cap or the powder had 
got a little damp in the journey, and hung 
fire for the fraction of a second. In that 
infinitesimal time the devil—it is the best 
name I can give the thing—saw me, or 
perhaps it only saw the light gleaming on 
the Imrrel. At any rate, it dropped the 
Kalubi and, as though some intelligence 
warned it what to expect, threw up its 
massive right arm—I remember how extra¬ 
ordinarily long the limb seemed, and that it 
looked thick as a man's thigh—in such a 
fashion as to.cover its head. 

Then the rifle exploded, and I heard the 
bullet strike. By the light of the flash I 
saw the great arm tumble down in a dead, 
helpless kind of way, and next instant the 
whole forest began to echo with peal upon 
of those awful roarings that I have 
ribed, each of which ended with a 
dog-like yowp of pain. 

“ You have hit him, Baas,” said Hans, 
“ and he isn’t a ghost, for he doesn’t like 
it. But he’s still very lively." 

“Close up,” I answered, “and hold out 
the spears while I reload.” 

My fear was that the brute would rash on 
us. But it did not. For all that dreadful 
night we saw or heard it no more. Indeed, 
I began to hope that, after all, the bullet had 
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your reverend father, the Predikant, who 
taught me how to do it, and he has sent us 
a sign from the Place of Fire.” 

Even then I could not help laughing to 
myself as I pictured what my dear father's 
face would be like were he able to hear his 
convert’s remarks. An analysis of Hans's 
religions views would be really interesting, 
and I only regret that I never made one. 
But, sticking to business, I merely asked— 

“What sign?" 

“ Baas, this sign—that web is the Motora- 
bo’s cave. The big spider is the Motombo. 
The white moth is us. Baas, who are caught 
in the web and are going to be eaten.” 

“ Very pretty, Hans,” I said, “ but what 
is the fish that came up and swallowed the 
spider, so that the moth fell on the wood and 
floated away ? ” 

“ Baas, you are the fish who come up 
softly, softly out of the water in the dark, 
and shoot the Motombo with the little rifle, 
and then the rest of ns, who are the moth, 
fall into the canoe and float away. There is 
a storm about to break, Baas, and who will 
see yon swim the stream in the storm and 
the night ? ” 

“ The crocodiles,” I suggested. 

“ Baas, I didn’t see a crocodile eat the fish. 
I think the fish is laughing down there with 
the spider in its fat Btomach. Also, when 
there is a storm, crocodiles go to bed because 
they are afraid lest the lightning should kill 
them for their sins.” 

Now I remembered that I had often 
heard, and, indeed, to some extent noted, that 
these great reptiles do vanish in disturbed 
weather, probably because their food hides 
away. However that might be, in an instant 
1 made up my mind. 

As soon as it was quite dark, I would swim 
the water, holding the little rifle Intombi 
above my head, aud try to steal the canoe. 
If the old wizard was watching, which I 
hoped might not be the case—well, I must 
deal with him as best I could. I knew the 
desperate nature of the expedient, but there 
was no other way. If we could not get a 
boat, we must remain in that foodless forest 
until we starved. Or if we returned to the 
island of the Flower, there ere long we 
should certainly be attacked and destroyed 
by Komba and the Pongos when they came 
to look for onr bodies.” 

“ I’ll try it, Hans,” I said. 

“ Yes, Baas, I thought you would. I’d 
come, too, only I can’t swim, and when 
I was drowning I might make a noise, 
becanse one forgets oneself then, Baas. But 


it will be all right, for if it were otherwise, I 
am sure that your reverend father would 
have shown ns so in the sign. The moth 
floated off quite comfortably on the wood, 
and just now I saw it spread it wings and 
fly away. And the fish—ah, how he laughs 
with that fat old spider in his stomach 1 ” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


We went back to the others, whom we 
found crouched on the ground among the 
coffins, looking distinctly depressed. No 
wonder. Night was closing in, the thunder 
was beginning to growl and echo through the 
forest, and the rain to fall in big drops. In 
short, although Stephen remarked that every 
cloud has a silver lining—a proverb which, as 
I told him, I seemed to have heard before— 
in no sense could the outlook be considered 
bright. 

“ Well, Allan, what have you arranged ? ” 
asked Brother John, with a faint attempt at 
cheerfulness, as he let go of his wife’s band. 
In those days he always seemed to be holding 
his wife’s hand. 

“ Oh,” I answered, “ I am going to get 
the canoe, so that we can all row over 
comfortably.” 

They stared at me, and Miss Hope, who 
was seated by Stephen, asked in her usual 
Biblical language— 

“ Have you the wings of a dove that you 
can fly, 0 Mr. Allan ? ” 

“ No,” I answered, “ but I have the fins 
of a fish, or something like them, and I can 

Now there arose a chorus of expostulation. 

“ You shan’t risk it,” said Stephen. “ I can 
swim as well as yon, and I’m younger. I’ll 
go ; I want a bath.” 

“ That you will have, 0 Stephen," inter¬ 
rupted Miss Hope, as I thought in some 
alarm. “ The latter rain from heaven will 
make you clean.” By now it was pouring. 

“Yes, Stephen, you can swim," I said, 
“ but you will forgive me for saying that you 
are not particularly deadly with a rifle, and 
clean shooting may be the essence of this 
business. Now listen to me, all of you. I 
am going. I hope that I shall succeed, but 
if I fail, it does not so very much matter, for 
you will he no worse off than you were before. 
There are three pairs of you—John and his 
wife, Stephen and Miss Hope, Mavovo and 
Hans. If the odd man of the party comes to 
grief, you will have to choose a new captain, 
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